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THE METHOD OF INTROSPECTION 

TT is a rather curious fact that after several decades of modern 
J- descriptive and explanatory psychologies, based in large measure 
upon the method of introspection, this method should still be the 
subject of controversy. The exponents of the method give to it inter- 
pretations both diverse and seemingly incompatible, whereas the hos- 
tile critic occasionally issues a blanket challenge against the method 
and all its works. That almost all the important results of psychol- 
ogy should be based upon a method which is unclear in its nature 
and aim is an intolerable state of affairs. The criticism of intro- 
spection is of long standing, but it seems to have accomplished little. 
Indiscriminate attack is likely to find itself opposed by an equally 
undiscriminating loyalty. What is needed, apparently, is neither 
vindication nor condemnation, but interpretation. 

The contention of the critic that introspection distorts its subject- 
matter undeniably possesses a certain plausibility. When the psy- 
chologist tells us about focus and margin, and about the kinesthetic 
sensations, images and similar material with which he populates the 
outlying areas, it is reasonably evident that his results are far more 
than a record of what actually transpired in consciousness. The 
person who finds such an account illuminating shows by that very 
fact that he did not experience these things at all. If he had, the 
account would lack the charm of novelty. One is tempted to say 
that the psychologist tells him, not what he actually experienced, but 
what he ought to have experienced and what he would have expe- 
rienced if he had possessed the right degree of psychological interest 
and training. It is the psychologist, not the layman, who in a case 
of fright is capable of experiencing sensations in the scalp, chest, and 
abdomen. The psychological account of the emotion, however val- 
uable it may be, is not in any intelligible sense a reproduction of the 
original experience. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to enlarge on this point. It would 
seem to be reasonably clear that there is a vast difference between an 
experience as it occurs and the description which is given of it by 
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the psychologist. Just in so far as a description identifies and names 
what was actually in a person's consciousness when he had the expe- 
rience, it is not psychological at all, but simply a common-sense ac- 
count. The person unfamiliar with analysis has no name for his 
experience except that of "fright"; and the vagueness to which the 
psychologist objects is in one sense precisely the merit of the term. 
"What he experienced was just fright, not fright in the abstract, but 
"this fright," which can not be further identified, as a whole or in 
its details, with anything else, without transforming it into some- 
thing different from itself. 

It may be noted, further, that the situation is not essentially dif- 
ferent if the fright is experienced by a psychologist who, owing to 
the habits induced by long training, is aware, at the time that the 
fright is experienced, of the sensations in the scalp and the other 
parts of the body. An enumeration by him of these various sensa- 
tions is no more psychological than the report of the layman, who 
can testify to nothing but fright. There is no particular virtue, psy- 
chological or otherwise, in experiencing bodily sensations. Psychol- 
ogy begins when we take the experience, whatever its nature, and 
proceed to do something with it. In the case of the layman's fright, 
the various sensations which are revealed as a result of our analysis 
are genuine discoveries, not because they may be regarded as pre- 
existent facts, but because they give us a clue to the bodily processes 
upon which the fright was dependent. But there is no theoretical rea- 
son why the psychologist should not undertake to analyze the expe- 
rience which he had when he made this analysis, or his own peculiar 
experience of fright. These experiences likewise have their condi- 
tioning bodily processes, their obscure associative imagery, their feel- 
ing of familiarity; in brief, they have that context and setting, on 
the basis of which we make the distinction of focus and margin. If 
the demand for analysis is legitimate in the one case, it is equally 
legitimate in the other. That is, psychology begins properly at the 
point where we connect what is in consciousness with facts of which 
we were not conscious at the time. 

According to this view, then, an experience is clear or obscure, has 
a focus and margin only with reference to the uses to which it may 
be put. That this is frequently overlooked in the discussion of intro- 
spection is probably due in part to the unfortunate etymological con- 
notations of the term. An experience in which we subsequently dis- 
cover the presence of "kinesthetic sensations" is unclear in the 
sense that its possible function or value as a clue to certain further 
facts was not experienced at the time. The analysis of "mental 
states" as such is as impossible as it is unmeaning. To say that the 
kinesthetic sensations which are present in the later experience were 
"marginally" present in the earlier experience is either to lapse 
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into mythology or to say that the substitution of the one for the 
other is precisely the aim of our procedure and is made in the fur- 
therance of a certain end. 

As this last statement indicates, the fundamental difficulty with 
introspectionism, according to its critics, is that it rests upon a false 
conception of experience. It pieces out the experienced with the 
unexperienced ; it explains the known in terms of the unknown. In 
discriminating between focus and margin it postulates the presence 
of a psychical something which in some way escapes discovery until 
the introspecting psychologist arrives upon the scene ; and it appar- 
ently disregards the fact that the experience in which the distinction 
of focus and margin is made is merely an experience with a more 
complex object, an object with its own unanalyzed margin, which 
does not come to light until it in turn is converted into an object by 
a subsequent experience. It ascribes to experience a distinction 
which is not an experiential fact at the moment when it is supposed 
to come into being, but is brought to light in subsequent reflection. 
To construe experience as existing, at the moment of its occurrence, 
in the form of focus and margin, the margin being the hunting- 
ground of numberless elusive entities, is to read back into it all sorts 
of facts which never existed until they were created by the psycholo- 
gist in the course of his investigations. 

It must be admitted, however, that this contention does not en- 
tirely dispose of the introspectionist, even if he maintains that his 
proper business is the analysis and description of "consciousness as 
such." While it is doubtless true that to bring anything from the 
"margin" into the "focus" involves some sort of change, the impli- 
cation that we substitute something else in the place of the first 
experience is too anarchistic to be entirely plausible. It appears to 
ignore the testimony of the numerous experiences in which we recog- 
nize and identify experiential elements as having been obscurely 
present at an earlier time. The discovery of these "elements" is, as 
a matter of fact, very different from a mere succession of experiences, 
and until this circumstance is satisfactorily accounted for, the attacks 
upon introspection, while possibly admitting of no complete refuta- 
tion, will necessarily fail to produce conviction. 

It is evident, then, that in our theory of introspection there is 
danger of passing from one extreme view to another. Introspection 
is not a process of reconstituting an experience, in the sense of creat- 
ing a duplicate or replica of the original event, but neither is it 
reducible to a bare succession of different experiences. The intro- 
spective analysis claims for its results an identity with the earlier 
unanalyzed experience, and this claim is of fundamental importance. 
To reject all identity is quite as erroneous as to insist that analysis 
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brings to light constituent elements, which were indeed present, but 
which were somehow overlooked. To formulate a consistent theory 
of introspection it is necessary to give to this identity due recogni- 
tion and interpretation. 

This identity, it may be noted, is not to be reduced to a mere 
succession, but neither, on the other hand, can it be construed in 
terms of identical elements or constituents. A succession gives us 
no identity, but neither does a "reconstruction" which aims to re- 
produce the original experience. Such a reconstruction, if success- 
ful, would obviously defeat its own purpose. If it were possible to 
reproduce the original experience in its entirety, we should be pre- 
cisely where we were before, and the questions in which analysis has 
its origin would remain unanswered. The analysis changes the expe- 
rience, and the change is not, as is sometimes supposed, an inevitable 
and deplorable incident of the process, but is its purpose or aim. 
To minimize or apologize for the change is not to justify introspec- 
tion, but to exemplify unconscious humor. The proper test for a 
sound introspection is not the degree of change which it introduces, 
but the kind. That is, the question concerning introspection must 
be settled with reference to the end which introspection is to realize. 
If we assume that introspection has to do with a special subject- 
matter, i. e., with a "consciousness" or with "mental states," we are 
bound to find in the end that introspection is merely another of the 
numerous delusions which are permitted for a season to trouble the 
minds of men. Of such a subject-matter it can not be denied that 
its esse is percipi, and to analyze it is — to borrow one of James's 
illustrations— like turning up the gas in order to see the darkness. 

The fact that an advocate of introspection declares his disbelief 
in the existence of mental states is unfortunately no guarantee that 
he will not postulate them when he undertakes to explain what intro- 
spection is to accomplish. If, however, we consistently avoid the 
pitfall of mental states, we seem obliged to infer that introspection 
is a certain type of inquiry, not into the constitution or structure of 
non-existent entities, but into the causes or conditions of those occur- 
rences which we call our experiences. From this standpoint the 
kinesthetic sensations which the psychologist discovers are signifi- 
cant, not as the discovery of antecedent psychical facts, but as indi- 
cations of the bodily conditions upon which the earlier experience 
was dependent. These kinesthetic sensations, together with such 
facts as indirect vision and whatever else may belong to the "mar- 
gin," are not obscure psychical existences — whatever that may mean 
— but are a name for the peculiar qualitative character of the expe- 
rience whereby we are enabled to get possession of the objective 
factors or agencies in terms of which the experience is described. 
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What a given experience is like, apart from this reference to condi- 
tions, is not only beyond description, but is a matter of no possible 
scientific importance or interest. 

The supposition that one experience may differ from another in 
"intrinsic" clearness, as one star differs from another in glory, re- 
sults from the assumption that there is an absolute standard of what 
is clear and distinct — an assumption which in the last analysis leads 
back to the doctrine of mental states. But clearness and obscureness 
can be construed only with reference to some specific purpose or end. 
Apart from such a reference the characterization has no meaning. 
To say that the purpose is to know the experience "as it is" merely 
evades the issue. If this means to say that our purpose is to dis- 
cover certain existent, but unexperienced psychical existences or 
qualities of psychical existences, it is more seemly to abstain from 
argument. A dead theory is entitled to a certain measure of respect, 
even if it does not know that it is dead. If, however, our purpose is 
something else, it necessarily has to do with something to which the 
present experience is related as means to end. Of these possible 
ends the end that is properly sought by the psychologist is but one. 
We are on psychological ground when the end in view is to ascertain 
the causes or conditions upon which a given experience is dependent. 
The experience may be legitimately analyzed into sensations, images, 
emotional tone, etc., in so far as such an analysis gives us an insight 
into the conditions which were operative at the time, and which 
determined the actual character of the experience. Or we may say 
that the legitimate purpose of the analysis is to furnish, not only a 
new experience of the situation in which the earlier experience oc- 
curred, but an experience of such a kind as to reveal the causes or 
conditions which were then involved, but which did not constitute a 
part of the experiential content. In every case we are dealing with 
a process of adjustment, and the "description and explanation" of 
the experience in question may accordingly be given partly in terms 
of the environment and partly in terms of the adaptive organism. 

While this view is, as I believe, a defensible interpretation of 
what psychology seeks to accomplish, our presentation does not so 
far differentiate introspection from other methods employed in psy- 
chology. In the case of introspection, we have to do with a peculiar 
kind of identity or continuity between the earlier and the later expe- 
rience. When taken in relation to its successor, the earlier expe- 
rience seems to foreshadow or symbolize, so to speak, what is bodied 
forth in the experience which, when it arrives, is recognized as its 
realization or fulfilment. In other words, our psychology is based 
on introspection just in so far as the peculiar qualitative character 
of the earlier experience (i. e., the "margin" or "fringe") presents 
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itself as the matrix of the later experience. The former experience, 
as we now see, had a total character which can be described only 
through a process of reconstruction, a character which does not lend 
itself to description, is not an object for knowledge, save in terms 
of objects as presented in a more adequate experience. The latter, 
however, is more adequate simply because it meets a demand or pur- 
pose. And this indicates the nature of the identity which obtains 
between the two experiences. It is an identity, not of "experience" 
in the abstract, but of things our successive experiences of which 
are unified or brought into relation through the end which the process 
subserves. "This is what I then experienced," we say; and the 
process is termed introspection because we are interested in the final 
experience, not for its own sake, or as a means to a further end, but 
as an explanation of the peculiarity or uniqueness of the preceding 
experience. "We did experience the thing in question, but in that 
highly peculiar fashion which makes it possible to recognize and 
identify it when at a subsequent moment we label it and assign to it 
a more significant status in the realm of fact. 

It is evident that our theory of introspection is but an expression 
of our view as to the nature of experience. According to the view 
here presented, the endeavor to read back the results of analysis not 
only explains our experiences in terms of fictitious entities, but it 
makes the whole process of explanation unintelligible. That any 
experience should lead on or pass over into another becomes utterly 
incredible if we permit ourselves to convert the character of process 
or flux itself into something else. If the unique character of the 
experience as a whole be first reduced to "margin," and the margin 
in turn be resolved into an aggregate of bodily sensations and the 
various etcetera of psychological ingenuity, all doubt, inquiry, and 
identification are at an end. They melt away into components of a 
wholly different nature, and instead of the "drift, occasion, and con- 
texture" of things, which is theirs by inalienable right as objects of 
experience, we are left with a collection of abstractions which, in 
spite of psychological refinement, are as remote from actual expe- 
rience as the impressions and ideas of Hume. This fact, however, is 
no reflection upon psychology, provided it be duly recognized, and 
the character and function of these abstractions be properly under- 
stood. Sensations are not experiences, but symbols. The qualitative 
peculiarity of our experiences is not in any legitimate or even intel- 
ligible sense a matter for investigation, except in terms of the further 
experiences to which it leads or the function which it performs. As 
we look back upon an experience we may with propriety interpret 
it in terms of the facts to the discovery of which it furnishes the clue, 
and formulate, as far as possible, the laws which govern the process 
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and the relationship of the various steps. But all this is subject to 
the proviso that the character of experience is not to be metamor- 
phosed into something else, is not to be identified with the results 
which we obtain when the experiential situation becomes an object of 
investigation and knowledge. 

The temptation to mutilate experience in this way is not, of 
course, peculiar to the psychologist, but has left evidences of itself 
along the entire line of history. The question of introspection, in its 
bearings on our conceptions of consciousness, truth, knowledge, ob- 
jectivity, and in short all the fundamental questions of philosophy, 
is fully as important for philosophy as for psychology. As concerns 
psychology, the issue presented in this question will necessarily deter- 
mine whether psychology is to revise its scale of values, shift its em- 
phasis and direction of progress, and enter into relations of better 
understanding and cooperation with philosophy, or accept as its 
portion a distinct subject-matter and move in the direction of in- 
creased isolation from human affairs and the remaining body of 
scientific knowledge. 

B. H. Bode. 
University op Illinois. 
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THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation was held on December 26, 27, and 28, in New York 
City, where it was the guest of Columbia University and the College 
of the City of New York. As had been the case with the two preced- 
ing meetings, the liveliest interest centered in the debate, which this 
year was upon the untechnical question of "Agreement in Philos- 
ophy." The leaders of the debate were Dr. Schmidt and Professor 
Pitkin, who maintained the possibility of agreement, and Professors 
De Laguna and Kemp Smith, who supported the negative side of the 
question. The discussion was prolonged throughout the morning 
session of Friday by a large number of speakers from the floor, and 
in the afternoon it was recommenced with three ten-minute papers 
by Professor Hall, Miss Elkus, and Professor Tower, after which the 
open debate continued until it had to be closed in medias res for lack 
of further time. 

Early in the debate it was evident that there was pretty general 
agreement that agreement itself was at least desirable. Three of the 
speakers, to be sure, emphasized the value of disagreement as well, 
President Thilly in particular pointing out that the improved tone of 



